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Travets in North America during the years 1834, 1835, and 
1836, including a summer residence with the Pawnee tribe of 
Indians. By the Hon. Charles Augustus Murray. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1839. 


Tuese volumes are the work of a young Scotch noble- 
man, whose curiosity and love of adventure led him to choose 
for observation and experiment some of the rudest portions 
of our race. The record he has made of his experiences 
among the Red Men, is curious and interesting, and will go 
far to disabuse many minds of the romantic notions that they 
have entertained of the Indian character. He has given 
the most candid, though often severe, book on America, 
that we have ever met with. He is evidently an acute 
observer, and well informed, with enough of native wildness 
of character to understand and relish western democracy. 

The book is a very entertaining one, full of incidents 
pleasantly related, and no where burdens and tires the read- 
er with doubtful speculations. It is withal the work ofa 
gentleman and a scholar, ready to acknowledge and able to 
judge of good breeding and scholarship wherever he found 
them. ‘The opinions which such a man, with fair means of 
observation, has formed of us, may be of much value to us. He 
has no malice to gratify, or theory to support, or party to 
please by concealing or exaggerating his real opinions. 
These judgments are often favourable, and when they are 
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not, are good lessons, by which we ought to profit. Indeed 
cur people have acquired such a degree of genuine self- 
knowledge and reliance that a foreigner may now venture 
to tell wholesome and honest truths without danger of the 
vials of indignant rebuke, which have been the lot of some 
unlucky reporters of our faults. 

We have considered it unfavorable to a sound national 
culture, that the domain of the United States is so vast. So 
separate and distant are the different parts that there is, and 
must be in a still higher degree, a want of sympathy be- 
tween them. The pulsations may be strong at the centre 
while the extrémities are cold and lifeless. ‘The want 
of this oneness of feeling is a serious defect in the constitu- 
tion of any nation, and most of all in one self-governed and 
republican like our own. And if this tendency among us 
shall be checked by the now great and increasing facilities 
for travelling, and the spirit of enterprise and perpetual emi- 
gration, these remedial circumstances may themselves be- 
come the source of hardly less evils. They may break up 
local attachments where they are forming, and prevent their 
being formed elsewhere. The actual tendency of things 
among us to this result has not escaped the notice of Mr 
Murray. 


‘The American agriculturalists seem to have little local at- 
tachment. A New Englander or Virginian, though proud and 
vain of his state, will move off to Missouri or Illinois, and leave 
the home of his childhood without any visible effort or symptom 
of regret, if by so doing he can make ten dollars where he be- 
fore made eight. I have seen such repeated instances of this, 
that [ cannot help considering it a national feature. 

How different this is from the Scottish character may be 
gathered from the fact that a band of highlanders, of the Came- 
ron and other Jacobite clans, left Scotland, after the rebellion of 
’45, and settled in Virginia. They were so numerous, that for 
many years afterwards the local courts were obliged to have a 
Gaelic interpreter, in order to carry on the requisite business in 
regard to witnesses and juries; and although the place where 
they fixed their abode was cheerless in appearance, and the soil 
very poor, they have by perseverance and industry improved and 
rendered it comfortable; and are as uhwilling to quit that spot, 
in search of the fertile plains of Mississippi, as they were to 
leave their original country.” 
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This may appear a serious symptom to one who regards 
the moral welfare and growth of his country. These atiach- 
ments, though they never enter into the judgments formed 
by political economists of the happiness of a people, have a 
prodigious influence in forming and strengthening habits of 
order, stability, subordination and even of thrift. In the 
experience of well regulated commonwealths they have ever 
been found sources and aids of quiet, domestic affections, 
withdrawing men from turbulence and the love of change. 
They are more intimately than we are wont to believe the 
basis of patriotism, so that where local attachments are fee- 
ble, true love of country is seldom found. We would glad- 
ly see them stronger and more pervading among our people. 

The marked and differences between the Southern 
and the New England character, are thus sketched by Mr 
Murray. The reasons which he assigns for the difference, 
have doubtless had great influence. 


* A gentleman must be very difficult to please, if he does not 
find the Charleston society agreeable ; there is something warm, 
frank, and courteous in the manner of a real Carolinian: he is 
not studiously, but naturally, polite; and, though his character 
may not be remarkable for that persevering industry and close 
attention to minutiz in business, which are se remarkable in the 
New England merchant, he is far from deficient in sagacity, 
courage, or enterprise. Altogether, with due allowance for ex- 
ceptions, I should say that the Carolinian character is more akin 
to that of England; the New Englaud, to that of the lowland 
Scotch. These aflinities (supposing that I am justified in ob- 
serving their existence) are by no means to be wondered at, if 
we consider the original elements of which each of the colonies 
was formed, and the additions which they subsequently received 
from the mother country. Moreover, the southern colonists, 
who were mostly episcopalians, and many of them members of 
the oldest and noblest families in Britain, retained till very late- 
ly a predilection for institutions which were little regarded by 
their northern brethren. 

That which may be cited as most important and influential 
in the formation of their character, was their habitual preference 
of an English collegiate education for their sons. Before the 
year 1770, almost every planter sent his boys to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, where he had been himself educated; the necessary 
consequence of this custom, was a partial adoption of the man- 
ners, tastes, and perhaps, too, the faults of the British youth of 
the higher classes. Hence they imbibed a fondness for horses, 
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and hunting, and other gay amusements, as well as a share of 
the light accomplishments of the day; all of which tended to 
make them averse to the drudgery of business. ‘This disincli- 
nation was increased by the nature of their property in Carolina, 
which, being cultivated by slaves, under the inspection of a fac- 
tor, left them little of the business of a proprietor, excepting the 
yearly or half yearly audit ef accounts. As I before said, there 
were many exceptions to these remarks: men who waged war 
in person with the ancient forest, and with their own hand, or 
under their own eye, planted, in its place, maize, rice, and cot- 
ton! men who attained wealth by hardship and perseverance : 
but these instances, though not rare, formed the exception, not 
the rule, as may be gathered both from colonial history, and 
from the internal and more certain evidence of character above 
described. 

Since the declaration of independence, many causes have 
been in operation calculated'to change the manners and 
character of the Carolinian; but they have only partially effect- 
ed this change, and a close and attentive observer can very 
plainly recognize in the quality of the stream the fountain 
whence it flows. The most obvious change is that of education, 
for which it is no longer the fashion to select Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Connected with this is the change which has taken 
place in the laws of succession to real estate ; these used to be 
conformed to the English law of primogeniture ; whereas now, 
a division of property among all the children takes place, and 
the planter, with his own portion of the paternal estate, can no 
longer send his sons to an English university ; they are accord- 
ingly educated at some college near home, or more usually in 
the eastern states. My opinion of these, as compared with 
Oxford or Cambridge, would not be believed unprejudiced, even 
if it were entirely so; let the science and scholarship of young 
men whom they respectively send forth, decide the merits of 
each. I take it for granted, that, in respect to classics and pure 
mathematics, the Americans would not care to contest the point, 
because, from the limited attention which they bestow upon 
these studies, it cannot be expected that they should make the 
same progress as students who devote to them several years of 
intense labour, in order to take a first class or a wrangler’s de- 
gree; but whether they do not, at the different colleges in the 
United States, receive an education as well suited to the objects 
which they are destined to pursue in afler life, is a different 
question. The best that I have seen is West Point ; that estab- 
lishment has sent out many young officers well grounded in the 
lower mathematics, and the other branches of science required 
in an engineer.” 
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The opinions of such a traveller, himself a man of taste 
and thoroughly trained in the severe classical discipline of 
England and Scotland, quick to detect any deficiency or 
vain assumption of merit m classical studies among us, and 
yet ready to appreciate and acknowledge true merit wherever 
found, are worthy of careful attention. On these subjects 
his opportunities of observation were ample enough to enable 
him to form a fair judgment, though our literary institutions 
were nota special object of his attention, and we believe his 
representations to be in the main remarkably accurate. 


“The education of young men in America is not usually such 
as to give them a taste for the fine arts, or for classical literature. 
The course of study adopted is too extensive, and embraces a 
field which it would require many years to cultivate, even to 
produce a moderate proficiency: the result is what might be 
expected, that, although the American colleges can now boast 
of the names of many professors of deserved celebrity, the young 
men who have been educated at them come forth into the world 
with a considerable quantity of superficial attainment, but not 
with that deep laid foundation of knowledge which can resist 
the dissipation of life. The number of well read scholars in 
America is very limited. I know not whether I should have no- 
ticed the circumstance, had not my attention been called to it 
by the puerile vanity, which leads so many of their speakers and 
periodical writers to introduce stale quotations from the Latin 
authors. 

It may be urged in answer, that a classical education, such 
as is given at the English universities, is not desirable in Amer- 
ica. That may be true; but it does not meet my objection, 
which is, that the course pursued is calculated to give a smat- 
tering of various branches of knowledge, rather than to extend 
the range of sound learning or useful science. If Homer and 
Plato are not worthy that so large a portion of early life should 
be devoted to them, at least the moral and political wisdom of 
Aristotle and Cicero deserve to be studied. Or even granting 
that these, too, are antiquated and unenlightened in their views, 
Bacon and Montesquieu, Newton and La Place might be made 
the objects of careful and profound study. Whether any of the 
above authors are so studied as to exercise an influence upon the 
habits and tastes of the higher classes in America, beyond the 
walls of their colleges, I leave it for themselves to determine. 

I think it principally owing to the above causes that the young 
men in the United States, who are the sons of wealthy parents, 
and in independent circumstances, are so apt to seek their 
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amusement in racing, billiards, trotting horses, &c. They are 
not sufficiently grounded in literature to Jove it for its own sake. 
There are no galleries open to them, containing the attractive 
and immortal works of the great masters in statuary or painting. 
Can it excite wonder, especially if they have not the opportunity 
and advantages of travel, (which it has been the absurd practice 
of some of their authors and critics of late to deride,) that they 
may seek for pleasure in such pursuits as are within their reach.” 


“There are several excellent institutions in Lexington: a 
theological seminary, one of the professors in which is a young 
English clergyman (minister, also, of the episcggf#l church here); 
he seems a very interesting young man; hi nch of instruc- 
tion is chiefly in the Eastern languages; and Ye assured me that 
he had several students familiar with the Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Chaldee. He says, that the capacity of the young men in this 
part of the world is very good, and that there are fewer book- 
dunces than he remembers at schools in the old country ; but 
the generality of them are very badly grounded in the classics. 
The process of mental cultivation in America is somewhat anal- 
agous to their agricultural system ; in both cases they look too 
extensively to the quantity of produce immediately to be obtain- 
ed, and pay too little attention to the culture and improvement 
of the soil. It has been often remarked, that an American 
course of collegiate education, extends over a field that would 
occupy a man of good abilities furty years to master; but a stu- 
dent is supposed to have travelled over it in three or four years : 
and he may have travelled over it; but it is with the same ad- 
vantage as some of our fashionable London loungers travel over 
Switzerland and Italy, as fast as well-paid postilions and a light 
britchka can take them—they have seen Mount Blanc, and been 
over the Simplon ; they have visited St Peter’s and the Colise- 
um; have sat in a gondola and seen the Bridge of Sighs; have 
eaten ice and macaroni in view of the Bay of Naples; and have 
yawned admiration before the Apollo, the Venus, and the Car- 
toons! Then they return—travellers ! 

With equal advantage is a youth educated on the encyclope- 
dia system, so pernicious to industry or to sterling knowledge and 
acquirement. ‘The number of young men who acquire a taste for 
reading is singularly small in America. They will tell a stranger 
who makes this observation, that they are too busy, that they are 
engaged in mercantile and other affairs. This, in fact, (though 
a plausible one,) is only an excuse; they have time enough to 
give io the theatre, the dance, the race course, the trotting- 
match, the billiard-table, the tavern-bar, &c., but to find a young 
man, having left college five years, who could read Pindar and 
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Euripides, or even Horace and Juvenal, for pleasure, would be 
no easy task—at least among those whom I have seen at New 
York and the other cities in the United States.” 


In Lexington, Mr Murray found, what we wonder he 
could find in America, a mad‘man who still loved his Virgil. 


“ Among the men was a presbyterian clergyman, a native of 
Ireland. He was still so wedded to his professional dignity, 
that he would not put on a shirt unless it was marked “ the rev- 
erend.” His only companion was an old copy of Virgil. He 
said, he only read the first: six books of the Aineid. I asked 
him to read me twenty lines; and, under pretence of not under- 
standing them, prevailed upon him to construe them, which he 
did with great fluency, without hesitation or mistake.” 


The reason of the inadequate attention paid to classical 
studies in this country, is owing in great measure to a prev- 
alent impression, which Mr Murray hints at, that there is a 
better way of fitting men for the practical duties of life. 
We doubt if there is—or rather we would say that so little 
of the classics is now learned, and that little so speedily for- 
gotten, that the experiment has hardly been fairly tried. 
Nine tenths of those even who are, as we call it, liberally 
educated, have their habits, tastes, and feelings, hardly in the 
slightest degree affected by their classical studies. We be- 
lieve that scarcely an individual can be found who has expe- 
rienced anything of their value in the improvement of his 
own perceptions, tastes and character, who would not ear- 
nestly urge the introduction of these studies on a larger 
scale in every course of liberal education. 

Another reason may be the universal character of all our 
schemes of education. All our youth must learn somewhat 
of every thing. Every one must learn, ancient lan ; 
modern languages, go over the whole range of natural phi- 
losophy, through the vast empire of the natural sciences, 
morals, politics, economy,'government, &c. &c. In this so 
wide circuit, each separate science is oply glanced at, and 
the classics, which are supposed to have a less intimate re- 
lation than any other study to the practical business of life, 
come in for a share proportioned to their imagined value. 

It is well that these views have not influenced all. There 
are some among us, like the salt of the earth, whose tastes, 
habits, and characters have been moulded by classic disci- 
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pline and learning: men who though not perhaps trained to 


the exceeding thoroughness of European scholars, are yet in 
their refinement, gentleness, purity, and accurate scholar- 
ship,—and we will add business habits—fair memorials and 
specimens of what such studies can do, and strong arguments 
for the extension and continuance of that system of culture 
which has done so much for them. 

As men of gallantry, we feel more interest in what is said 
of our women than of ourselves. The following are some 
of the judgments of our author, of the attainments and ac- 
complishments of the females-of our country. 


** The accomplishments of the American ladies are also very 
different from those of the fair sex in England. This difference 
may be traced partly to their education, and partly to the cus- 
toms that prevail in society. The great majority of young ladies 
in the United States are brought up at schools; many of these 
are seminaries for the instruction both of boys and girls, until 
they attain the age of ten or twelve years. I have more than 
once been told by a young lady in reply to my inquiry whether 
she were acquainted with some particular young man whose 
name had accidentally been mentioned. ‘Oh, yes; I used to 
know him very well; we were school-fellows!’ An answer 
which surprised me very much at the time. 

After leaving these early schools the girls are sent to acade- 
mies, exclusively devoted to French education : these academies 
so far resemble the American colleges, that they embrace a very 
wide range of acquirement, and therefore have a strong ten- 
dency to give a superficial knowledge of the variety of subjects 
presented at once to minds, which cannot be expected to be 
disposed for laborious study. The result is such as might be 
expected : the American ladies are more conversant with meta- 
physics, and polemical and speculative writings than English- 
women. In history and geography their acquirements are more 
upon a par; but in those accomplishments which are considered 
in Britain more peculiarly feminine they are less advanced, 
namely, dancing, drawing, music, and needle-work, as well as 
in the modern languages. It must be remembered, however, 
that in these last, and also in some of the other branches above- 
mentioned, it would not be fair to institute a comparison, be- 
cause they have not the same advantages of instruction from 
the best masters that Europe can produce. 

Young ladies in the United States ‘come out,’ or ‘ enter com- 
pany,’ at seventeen or eighteen years of age; sometimes even 
before they have left school. This last practice I cannot help 
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considering extremely pernicious ; it distracts the young mind 
from all study, and introduces similar subjects of conversation 
among still younger girls who are not destined to go out into 
the world for two or three years to come. A young lady whom 
I knew in one of the Atlantic cities, the daughter of a gentle- 
man in a high situation, and remarkable herself for naiveté and 
quickness, told me, that when she was at school, some of the 
elder scholars used to go out frequently to evening parties, and 
when they returned, they described to the younger ones the 
partners whom they had danced with, and whatever had afford- 
ed them food for observation and amusement. The accuracy of 
the account given to me was indubitable ; for my clever inform- 
ant mentioned to me the sobriquets by which several of the 
young men in society were known among her school-companions, 
and they were droll, but faithfully descriptive. This system 
may be considered harmless by some people and dangerous by 
others : without investigating the subject too minutely, I think 
all must agree that it has a tendency to unsettle the mind for 
serious study. 

Young ladies enjoy much greater liberty in America than in 
England or France; they walk unattended by a servant, and 
frequently receive the visits of gentlemen in the drawing-room 
during the morning: thus, either in the house, or in walking, 
or in riding, a young lady can enjoy as much of the society of 
an agreeable friend as their mutual inclinations may dictate, 
without the restraints of the presence of a mother or any other 
third party. Th' habit of life gives an independence to the 
character which forms its most striking feature in the eye of a 
foreigner. Neither are their opinions nor their studies subject 
to very severe maternal scrutiny : I have, upon several occasions, 
heard a young lady openly maintain Unitarian opinions with a 
Calvinistic mother in the room, and discuss some of the doc- 
trines of Hobbes or Voltaire with much quickness and free- 
dom.” 


The reasons which led Mr Murray to sojourn among the 
Pawnees, we do not very distinctly learn from these volumes. 
Perhaps it was a Highlander’s love of freedom, or affondness, 
for the excitement of adventure, and buffalo hunting ; but 
whatever it was, it’ has gained for us much valuable in- 
formation respecting the habits of our frontier Indians. His 
residence there was not very agreeable, though he seems to 
have borne its dangers, privations and disgusts with Indian 
fortitude. We quote some passages relating to the charac- 
ter and education of these strange beings. 
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“‘Every hour that I spent with the Indians, impressed upon 
me the conviction that I had taken the only method of becoming 
acquainted with their domestic habits and their undisguised 
character. Had I judged from what I had been able to observe 
at Fort Leavenworth, or other frontier places, where I met them, 
I should have known about as much of them as the generality 
of sceribblers and their readers, and might, like them, have de- 
ceived myself and others into a belief in their ‘high sense of 
honor ’—their hospitality—their openness and love of truth, and 
many- other qualities which they possess, if at all, in a very mod- 
erate degree ; and yet it is no wonder if such impressions have 
gone abroad, because the Indian, among whites, or at a garrison, 
trading-post, or town, is as different a man from the same Indian 
at home as a Turkish ‘ Mollah’ is from a French barber. 
Among whites, he is all dignity and repose; he is acting a part 
the whole time, and acts it most admirably. He manifests no 
surprise at the most wonderful effects of machinery—is not 
startled if a twentyfour pounder is fired close to him, and does 
not evince the slightest curiosity regarding the thousand things 
that ure strange and new to him; whereas at home, the same 
Indian chatters, jokes, and laughs among his companions—fre- 
quently indulges in the most licentious conversation ; and his 
curiosity is unbounded and irresistible as that of any man; wo- 
man, or monkey on earth. 

Truth and honesty (making the usual exceptions to be found 
in all countries) are unknown, or despised by them. A boy is 
taught and encouraged to steal and lie, and the only blame or 
disgrace ever incurred thereby is when the offence is accompa- 
nied by detection. I never met with liars so determined, uni- 
versal, or audacious. ‘The chiefs themselves have told me re- 
peatedly the most deliberate and gross untruths, to serve a 
trifling purpose, with the gravity of a chief-justice ; and I doubt 
whether Baron Munchausen himself would be more than a match 
for the great chief of the Pawnees. Let them not dispute the 
palm—each is greatest in his peculiar line—one in inventive 
exaggeration, the other in plain unadorned falsehood. But 
from all these charges I most completely exonerate my old 
chief, Sd-ni-tsd-rish; Nature had made him a gentleman, and 
he remained so, in spite of the corrupting examples around 
him.” 

‘*T must now turn to the male portion of the commonwealth, 
and record a few particulars regarding them. As soon as the 
boys are able to run about they begin to practise the bow and 
arrow ; and in the barren prairies, where neither bird nor flower 
offers itself as a mark, their constant occupation is shooting at 
an arrow previously shot by one of the little party. This. they 
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perform (to use a vulgar phrase) ‘turn about :’—A shoots an 
arrow into the ground, about ten or fifteen yards off; B shoots 
at it; then B sends one for A to aim at; and so forth. Until 
they attain the age of ten or eleven they remain more or less un- 
der their mother’s control, and are made to heip her in carrying 
water, and in catching or leading horses; but about that dis- 
creet‘time of life they begin to feel the dignity of their sex, and 
to perform such menial offices with repugnance; and I have 
often observed with surprise and indignation, that if I gave a 
gan-case or any kind of package to one of them to carry during 
a march, before ten minutes he would transfer it to his already 
overloaded and submissive mother, and return to his bow and 
arrow with his companions. They delight, also, while they are 
lads, to follow their elder brother or father to the buffalo hunt, 
during which they keep a respectful distance in the rear; but as 
soon as the game is killed, they assist at the dissection, and the 
horse on which they rode is used to carry the meat to the camp. 

About the age of twenty they are allowed to hunt, and seek 
other opportunities for distinction. This epoch answers to the 
Oxonian’s first appearance in London life after taking his B. A. 
degree. I have seen some dandies in my life—English, Scotch, 
French, German, aye and American dandies too; but none of 
them can compare with the vanity or coxcombry of the Pawnee 
dandy. Lest any of the gentry claiming this distinction, and 
belonging to the abovementioned nations, should doubt or feel 
aggrieved at this assertion, I will faithfully narrate what passed 
constantly before my eyes in our own tent; namely, the manner 
in which Sd-ni-tsd-rish’s son passed the days on which there 
was no buffalo hunt. 

He began his toilet, about eight in the morning, by greasing 
and smoothing his whole person with fat, which he rubbed after- 
wards perfectly dry, only leaving the skin sleek aud glossy; he 
then painted his face vermilion, with a stripe of red also along 
the centre of the crown of the head ; he then proceeded to his 
‘ coiffure,’ which received great attention, although the quantum 
of hair demanding such care was limited, inasmuch as his head 
was shaved close, except one tuft at the top, from which hung 
two plaited ‘ tresses.” (Why must I call them ‘ pigtails?’*) He 


* The fashion of wearing the bair varies in every tribe, and in every 
individual of the tribe, according to the faucy of the person ; but the meth- 
od here described is the most prevalent among the Pawnees. The Ricaras 

lait a long stream of horse-hair with their crown-tuft, which floats wildly 
in the breeze as they gallop, and gives them a terrible and picturesque a 
pearance. I have a been informed by many of the Rocky Mountaia 
traders, that some of the Crow chiefs (a nation to the north-west of the 
Ricara) wear hair of seven and eight feet long ; and a geutleman of charac- 
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then filled his-ears, which were bored in two or three places, with 
rings and wampum, and hung several strings of beads round his 
neck ; then, sometimes painting stripes of vermilion and yellow 
n his breast and shoulders, and placing armlets above his 
elbows and rings upon his fingers, he proceeded to adorn the 
nether man with a pair of moccasins, some scarlet cloth leggins 
fastened to his waist-belt, and bound round below the knee with 
garters of beads four inches broad. Being so far prepared, he 
drew out his mirror, fitted into a small wooden frame, (which 
he always, whether hunting or at home, carried about his person,) 
and commenced a course of self-examination, such as the sever- 
est disciple of Watts, Mason, or any other religious moralist, 
never equalled. Nay more, if-I were not afraid of offending 
the softer sex by venturing to bring man into comparison with 
them in an occupation which is considered so peculiarly their 
own, I would assert that no female creation of the poets, from 
the time when Eve first saw ‘ that smooth watery image,’ till the 
lished toilet of the lovely Belinda, ever studied her own re- 
flected self with more perseverance or satisfaction than this 
Pawnee youth. [I have repeatedly seen him sit, for above an 
hour at a time, examining his face in every possible position and 
expression : now frowning like Homer’s Jove before a thunder- 
storm ; now like the same god, described by Milton, ‘ smiling 
with superior love ;’ now slightly varying the streaks of paint 
upon his cheeks and forehead, and then pushing or pulling ‘each 
particular hair’ of his eye-brows into its most becoming place ! 
Could the youth have seen anything in that mirror half so dan- 
gerous as the features which the glassy wave gave back to the 
gaze of the fond Narcissus, I might have feared for his life or 
reason ; but, fortunately for these, they had only to contend 
with a low receding forehead, a nose somewhat simious,* a pair 
of small sharp eyes, with high cheek-bones, and a broad mouth, 
well furnished with a set of teeth, which had at least the merit 
of demolishing speedily everything, animal, or vegetable, that 
came within their range. 

His toilet thus arranged to his satisfaction, one of the women 
or children Jed his buffalo-horse before the tent; and he pro- 
ceeded to deck his steed, by painting his forehead, neck, and 
shoulders with stripes of vermilion, and sometimes twisted a 
few feathers into his tail. He then put into his mouth an old- 
fashioned bridle, bought or stolen from the Spaniards, from the 


ter and education assured me that he had measured the hair of one of them 
nine feet. Like the faithful old Herodotus, I add ‘ these things I have not 
seen, but give them as they were told me.’ 

*T believe 1 can justly claim the invention or anglicising of this word. 
If I can, I consider the republic of letters under deep obligation to me. 
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bit of which hung six or eight steel-chains, about nine inches 
long; while some small bells, attached to the reins, contributed 
to render the movements of the steed as musical as those of 
the lovely ‘Sonnante,’ in the incomparable tales of Comte Ham- 
ilton.t 

All things being now ready for the promenade, he threw a 
scarlet mantle over his shoulders; thrust his mirror in below his 
belt; took in one hand a large fan, of wild-goose or turkey 
feathers, to shield his fair and delicate complexion from the sun; 
while a whip hung from his wrist, having the handle studied 
with brass nails. Thus accoutred, he mounted his jingling 
palfrey, and ambled through the encampment, envied by all the 
youths less gay in attire, attracting the gaze of the unfortunate 
drudges who represent the gentler sex, and admired supremely 
by himself!” 





Arr. I1.—BONN AND ITS UNIVERSITY. 


Bown is a little place, 12,000 being the outside of its 
population, and although the capital of the Prussian Govern- 
ment of Cologne, is less noticeable on that eccount than 
because it is the residence of Schlegel, whose translation of 
and lectures on Shakspeare are as well known, nearly, as 
the fame of the great poet, whom he has so felicitously illus- 
trated. Before his territory fell into the hands of the King 
of Prussia, the Elector of Cologne lived at Bonn. It was a 
fortified place until the commencement of the last century, 
when all the works were demolished. Manufactures it has 
none, and its trade is wholly in the hands of the Jews, who 
(to the number of about 256) live in a street by themselves 
and make money with rapidity. It is solely on account of 
its literary reputation that Bonn is now thought anything of. 

There is no country in the world, perhaps, where general 
education is more attended to than in Prussia. Elsewhere 
itis in the hands of the parents, here it is in the hands of 
the police. Whatever parents neglect to send their children 
to school are liable to be fined and imprisoned. The State 
will not allow any one to be ignorant. They must attend 
the government schools. The supreme civil authority is like 


! See Fleur-d' Epine. 
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the law which ‘de minimis curat.”” Every branch of know- 
ledge is acquired under state surveillance—every line and 
word is regulated thus—the scale of punishment has been 
framed by the government. In a word, it is compulsory on 
all to have a fair share of general knowledge. 

Bonn is the seat of the University of the Rhine, founded 
in 1818, and the charter of which was formally given at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, by the King of Prussia. He endowed it witha 
revenue of 80,000 Prussian dollars per annum, out of which 
16,000 are expended on the botanical garden. The locale 
was readily found. It is the noble building which formerly 
was the palace inhabited by the Elector of Cologne. This 
building, not unlike the Tuilleries in its general character, is 
well adapted by its great extent to its new purpose. The 
principal or southern front is 1000 feet long. The Univer- 
sity has lecture rooms well fitted up, a library of about 
65,000 volumes, a cabinet of natural philosophy, a museum 
of antiquities, a hall of casts from the ancient statues, an 
anatomical hall, extensive clinical institutions, a refectory, a 
catholic theological seminary, and a new riding school. 
There is a fine place in Poppelsdorf, (a mile from Bonn) 
which was also a royal palace, and this the King has also 
given up to the University. It is the centre of the botanical 
obi and contains the noble collections of zoology and 

tany. Close by it are the buildings and the lands belong- 
ing to the Agricultural Institute. An observatory has re- 
cently been fitted up ina tall tower belonging to the old 
custom-house. In fact, everything has been done to make 
this University popular and useful. The cheapness of the 
place, the beauty of the country around it (it is on the left 
bank of the Rhine) and the completeness of the education 
afforded here, have made Bonn a very rising place. It has 
now about thirteen hundred students, of whom one hundred 
and fifty are foreigners. 

Schlegel certainly is at the head of literature in Bonn. 
You may remember that his brother and the historian, Nie- 
bubr, belonged to it until they died. Schlegel has had many 
offers to leave Bonn, but declines them all. The king has 
placed him at the head of the fine museum of German and 
Roman antiquities. There is an ancient printing press, 

which is also under his inspection. In short, A. W. Von 
Schlegel is the literary king of Bonn. There are fortynine 
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other professors, for the five faculties, and many of them are 
eminent men. 

The arrangements of the University are not unlike those 
of the Scottish colleges. At least, they differ considerably 
from those of Cambridge and Oxford. The students are 
not lodged, as in the English colleges, in the’ university, but 
in the town, where they take rooms, more or less expensive, 
as suits their taste and their means. They are under an 
academical control, only that they are not actually within 
the bounds of the university. They may go to rest when 
they please, and rise when they please, so that they are 
within the walls of the college at the proper hour. The 
only control over them, is when they happen to get into a riot 
—not unusual—when the civic authorities take them in hand. 
They must find the time pass heavy on their hands—save for 
their infernal habits of smoking. Boniface used to sleep 
on his ale, walk on his ale, think on his ale, and live on his 
ale, and what ale was to him tobacco is to the German stu- 
dents. They have splended play ground, but the ballon of 
France and cricket of England, are equally unknown to them. 
They live on the banks of the Rhine, and I have not seen 
one of them take advantage of it, by taking an oar in his 
hand ! 

How, then, your alumni may inquire—how do some 
twelve or thirteen hundred young men employ the hours not 
devoted to study? They gather in groups in the principal 
square of the town, and amuse themselves by singing and 
talking, all the while the eternal pipe being in their mouths. 
This would be dull ; so, for a relief, they break up into fight- 
ing sections. ‘The weapons they use are the rapier and the 
pistol. The mode of using the rapier is peculiar. 

Each combatant puts on a huge felt hat, nearly “ as thick 
asa board,” and this completely covers and protects the 
head. It has strong leathern flaps which come over and 
guard the ears and neck. The body, up to the chin, is 
eased in the same stout panoply, and, thus accoutered, each 
man is ready for action, and issues forth, rapier in hand, to 
the adjacent mountain, upon the slightest provocation, or 
upon no provocation whatever. It isa well known fact that 
in nine cases out of ten the provocation is wilful, in order to 
have a fighting result. ‘The combatants are not allowed to 
thrust, it must be the cut, and the point of attack is the nose. 
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The great aim is to shorten that prominent feature by an 
inch or so. The result is that many of the students receive 
severe injury in the face from these combats. It is under- 
stood that the Government wish to put them down, but the 
students insist that it is their right, as gentlemen, to fight. 
It is clear that if the State were to Fad all combatants, it 
would be an almost certain mode of putting an end to what 
must be considered a great nuisance. 

Expulsion from an university is a very serious thing in 
Prussia. It ends only with life—I mean as far as its conse- 
quences extend. In Oxford or Cambridge, a young man 
expelled from one University may recommence his educa- 
tional career at another University, but here the expelled 
party is prohibited from taking any employment of any kind, 
or under any pretence, under the government. It is a civil, 
military, and religious disqualification not only within Prus- 
sia, but within the whole of the German States. A punish- 
ment so severe is not often enforced. Last summer, twenty 
of the Bonn students were expelled “at one fell swoop.” 
The cause was this : there is no regular distinctional costume, 
but there is a conventional distinction which, indeed, is all 
but authorized by the a There are the white 
caps, the red caps, and the blue caps. The white caps 
constitute the highest grade, and are generally, but not ex- 
elusively, composed of the true Prussians. There are dif- 
ferent shade of the red and the blue caps. These all divide 
and subdivide the students into sections, and the members 
of each section must support each other—right or wrong. 
Last year, the white caps had a violent riot among them- 
selves, and to make an example of them, twenty were ex- 
pelled, as I have named. 

The students at Bonn—like the whole of that class 
throughout the German States—are impudent, riotous fel- 
lows. I saw them on one occasion, behave more like demo- 
niacs than youths. This was a short time ago when, by 
permission of the Burgomaster, the long proscribed play, 
Schiller’s Robbers, was allowed to be performed. The stu- 
dents resolved to exhibit their satisfaction by the Facklevagh, 
or visit the Torches. They all assembled at nightfall in the 
Great Square, each of them wearing a black surtout, white 
trousers, and a white scarf across the breast, tied in a large 
knot on the left side. Each of them carried a long rapier 
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in his right hand and a lighted torch in his left hand. They 
paraded round the square in solemn procession, and then, as 
~ each of them passed the Siadthouse, he flung down his torch. 
You may imagine what a pyramid of flame these thirteen 
hundred torches would cast up. The students danced 
around it, with a fury like that of devils; they flung them- 
selves about like mad people; they rushed through the 
flames; they clashed their swords: they shouted; they 
shrieked ; they sang bits of popular airs ; and finally, as with 
one voice, gave the national anthem. ‘They then retired. 
Such is the Facklevagh. I saw it subsequently in a different 
manner. The Crown Prince had arrived in Bonn, and as 
he is reputed to have no great opinion of educational estab- 
lishments, the students of Bonn dislike him. They gave 
him a silent Facklevagh, in testimony of his unpopularity. 
Not a word was spoken. All was dumb show, and the still- 
ness had a much better effect than the shouts of the previ- 
ous celebration. 





Arr. I1].—SPARKS THAT MAY KINDLE. No. 3. 


Tue Scuovar’s Liprary. 


Tar true scholar is a lover of books. Yet he takes not ~ 
so much pains to gather many, as to select the most worthy. 
Those most worthy, in his eye, are not the huge Babels that 
laborious diligence and indigence have made,—the Noah’s 
arks which contain all sorts of beasts, both the clean and the 
unclean, mere lexicons, digests, annals, with their cleft and 
spare knowledge,—though he uses such, if need be; but 
the recorded wisdom of the few who have felt the genuine 
enthusiasm of learning, and have freely uttered the words 
that were given them for the enlightening of all men. Pre- 
cious are the thoughts of those few, diffusing perpetual light 
and odor like spiced oils which have burned age after age in 
the sepulchres of sages and saints ; cheering and refreshing as 
the morning star to the wearied night wanderer ! 

The scholar shows on his shelves nothing for ostentation, 
but all for use—not for vulgar use, for vanity, or daily bread, 
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or seeming wise—but for enriching the intellect, for enno- 
bling the heart, and for training him, by constant example 
and inspiring intimations, to the noblest form of manhood. 
Poor though he be, he will ever have some such—Petrarch 
with his fine learning and love of unsphered purity, Milton 
with his noble and prophetic visions of liberty and virtue, 
Plato dwelling and dreaming in realms of pure light, or 
passing up the high ascent. 

Though he values insight more than art, as the spirit that 
dwells in the temple is more than the outward decorations 
of the temple, yet as genuine art is the offspring of nature 
and bears in every feature tokens of that parentage, he loves 
art also. Nor is art in the province of the painter only or 
of thesculptor. Its highest and most enduring trophies are 
in the constructions of reason and of imagination. What 
canvass or marble can match in beauty or immortality with 
the theorems of Euclid or the lofty impersonations of Sopho- 
cles? The harmonies of a true poem are more subtile and 
not less real than of the finest symphonies of Mozart or 
Bethoven. The scholar has a quick perception of this 
quality of art, and judges nicely of it, and witha keen relish. 
Therefore among his books shall be found the masters, who 
have wrought with patient devotion, and struck every blow 
with delicate insight, to realize in forms of poesy or the sober 
vesture of prose, which has hardly less of grace, the idea that 
haunted them. 

The scholar being of an unworldly spirit, is but scarcely 
furnished with worldly goods, and from his necessity can 
own but few books. He has also a better reason for what 
may seem a deficiency in his furniture. He cares to live 
with only those brave and excellent spirits who have looked 
gladly on the countenance of virtue and in cloistered seclu- 
sion have held communion with truth, who have been enno- 
bled by their toils and endurance, who by sympathy with 
the life of nature have been chosen the interpreters of her 
wisdom, and by their fellowship with humanity can speak to 
their fellows, in clear tones, heard everywhere. ‘To such 
voices he listens in cheerful hope. The multitudinous and 
uncouth gibberish that steams up from earth’s dens and 
thickets, if it intrude into his sanctuary, is a strange and 
oppressive noise, full of dissonance and harshness. He 
would have fellowship with the creative. What man soever 
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has felt the excellence of goodness is welcome to him. 
Whoever has a hearty insight is his friend and brother. His 
temper tends not so much to accumulation and proof of par- 
ticulars, insulate and dead facts, as to the embracing law 
which gives them their significance and ‘meaning ; and who 
has passed into this realm of principles an¢ elements, is his 
companion and teacher. , 

Few as may be the chosen ones in whom he delights, he 
would fain treat them becomingly. He is therefore careful 
of their shape and dress, that he may have all fair and fitting. 
The Stagyrite shall not, in his keeping, put en the airs of a 
petit mattre. Each shall, if may be, wear traces of his age 
and worth. The aged shall stand forth in the parchment of 
his day, or in some grave dress that beseems him, and the 
young may stand loosely clad, and bide his time. 

Your scholar has some whims withal—a quiet corner for 
a favorite. 

He loves oddness provided it be true to itself and to the 
mind it springs from, a native and ingrained warp. Doubt- 
less the tall straight tree with branches curving evenly, has 
the most of grace and beauty, yet also one may look with 
something of fondness even on the gnarled, the knotted, and 
whatever shoots of its own nature into wild and fantastic 
forms. And for this reason clearly, that each is, as we say, 
natural, meaning thereby, a genuine product of the original 
forming and living nature. Seen in this relation, ugliness 
and deformity have no more existence; all things are alike 
beautiful. The oddity, moreover, is a charm, from its very 
unlikeness and rarity. A man may properly like a friend 
all the better for the queer kink he has in his head, and the 
scholar may in like manner indulge his whim and take 
pleasure in this peculiarity he loves. Who shall banish 
Charles Lamb,—the gentle, humorsome, quaint and sincere, 
—from our shelves? Or what price shall steal from us the 
honest waywardness of Thomas Brown ? 


Tue Scuovar amone unis Books. 


The true Scholar makes of his books a two-fold use, ia- 
crease of knowledge, and growth in manliness and virtue. 
These two ends, though they seem diverse and be common- 
ly named so, are still coincident, and evermore, in the wise 
man, the same. For that is not a true knowledge which 
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only puts-words on a man’s tongue, whereby he may seem to 
know somewhat, nor that enables one to utter and exchange 
a coin which he and others make themselves believe genuine, 
though it has no ring init. It has not to do with merely 
names and dates, husks and rinds. [It must reach more 
than the outside, though to grasp that fully were much. 
Neither is it memory and ready narration. Far otherwise 
than all this. Knowledge is of a clear insight. Where true 
knowledge is, there. is or hath been a creation, a product of 
a living mind. There is no knowledge where there is no 
thought. And what is thought but the embracing by a con- 
scious spirit of the reality and substance of nature? In this 
union does the life of the soul gain developement and daily 
strength, and hence has: a genuine thought its quickening 
power. Ixion and a cloud beget only Centaurs, huge ram- 
pant monsters, whom in the mists only we can mistake for 
men. 

How then, and by what affinity does the scholar find in 
books this union and fellowship with real nature, which 
perpetually satisfies and urges on him? By no means in al! 
books, nor wholly in any. A book, being a record of the 
thought and experiences of another man, and thus a picture 
of his being, is a projection and presentation to the reader's 
mind of that which he has in common with other men. 
There is mirrored to him his own past, or that which he 
shall yet become. - Thus does he come to learn the mean- 
ing and end of those vaguely tossing aspirations, and ideal 
hopes, which the forces of nature are ever and anon putting 
forth in him. He in this book—it may be Milton on di- 
vorce, or Sydney on government, or the sonnets of Petrarch 
—has learned where in the intellectual world they stand, 
waither they are tending, and by what influences, inward or 
outward, they rise and go onward. ‘This book then is nota 
mere didactic treatise, which doles out to him propositions 
by weight and measure. It has become an impersonation, 
and carries within it the secret agencies of a human life. It 
is no more, as to the unthinking, a series of letters fairly set 
up and duly pointed. It speaks to him in the tones of 
brotherhood, and is indeed a brother and close friend. 
What matters it to me that David sang ‘thousands of years 
ago. ‘The plaintive record of his sorrows and of his hopes 
brings us together. We dwell in company in the cave of 
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Adullam, unite and join our shouts when the people bring 
home the ark, and he instructs me in the ways of human 
life, its sad falls and cheerful uprisings, with fraternal gentle- 
ness and affection. 

Books teach him too what the mind of mancando. Each 
shall tell him of the wonders that have been disclosed to 
men, and every new truth awakens in himan active progeny 
of hints, and doubts, and confirmations. They forewarn 
him of rocks and shoals on which former adventurers have 


made shipwreck. 
* cad * ¥ * « ¥*. * 





Arr. IV.—LITERARY INSTITUTIONS IN DENMARK.* 
I. Tue Universiry or Copennacen. 


Tue desired information will be found for the most part 
in the accompanying description. (copied from a MS. by Dr 
Kirkegaard, written for a German periodical,) and the fol- 
lowing remarks may supply what further accuracy may be 
required. 

As the University was established with the express pur- 
pose of fitting men to fill the official situations in church and 
state; the professors are nearly all of them likewise exam- 
iners ; in addition to the examinations spoken of in the MS. 
namely, the examinations in arts and in philosophy, (the 
object of which is to ascertain what knowledge the student 
brings with him from school, and secondly what progress in 
general informatain he has made in his first academical year, 
both which are held by the members of the philosophical 
faculty ;) these have beside to hold an examination for office, 
for those who desire to be directors or head teachers in the 
classical schools of the country. 

The theological faculty holds an examination for office 
for all those intended for the ministry of the established 
church. The juridical, for all the legal offctals, (judges) 
advocates and attorneys. 


* From the American Quarterly Register, for November, to which it was 
communicated by Rev. John C. Brown, St Petersburgh. 
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The medical faculty examined hitherto only those who, 
beside the right to practice, wished to be admissible to the 
more important offices in this profession payed by the state, 
whilst the other were examined by the chirurgical academy 
— of in my MS. ;* but from the present year, 1838, 
there is to be but one common examination for all who will 
practice or seek office as physicians, and this held by the 
professors of the faculty and academy in common. Asa 
consequence of the absence of all sound religious tendency 
in the past generation, as well as their utter disregard of the 
lesson to be derived from the history of past times, the the- 
ological and juridical faculties in particular are devoid of 
pe living connection with, and influence upon the intellect- 
ual developement and moral state of the people. Medicine 
and the natural sciences are cultivated with more vigor and 
in a closer connection with real life, and, together with phi- 
lology, number amongst their teachers the university’s most 
celebrated names: in physics, Oersted; astronomy, Schu- 
macher ; botany, Scow ; Brénsted, celebrated for his travels 
in Greece, together with Denmark’s most celebrated poet, 
Oehlenschlager. 

The number of the professors is : 

In the Philosophical Faculty, . . . 22 
« Juridical, 
“«  Theologi 


The number of students is about 900. 

The number entered yearly on the books is between 150 
and 200. 

The estates of the University amount according to hart- 
korn, + to about one hundredth of Denmark proper ; besides 
it possesses a capital of 150,000] rigsbankdaler, and -mana- 
ges and appropriates to the support of needy students the 
income of considerable estates, together with the interest of 
830,000$ Rbd. granted, the first by different kings, the last 
by private individuals.’ 


* The accompanying German MS. 
t The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, refer to notes at the end of the article. 
t About £15,000.. § About £83,000. 
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Besides the University library, (see German MS.) there 
are also in connection with this University, a botanical gar- 
den, astronomical observatory, extensive collections in natu- 
ral history, together with the (hitherto independent) chirur- 
gical academy, with four professors, two tutors, and about 
200 students, which from the present year may be consid- 
ered as in a certain respect an appendix to it.** 


II. Soro Acapemy. 


This establishment owes its origin to a Cistercian cloister, 
founded by the celebrated Archbishop Absalon’s family, and 
enlarged by himself, (1151-61.) 

After the introduction of the Reformation,(1536) the monks 
for the time being were permitted to remain there till their 
death, after which the .property devolved to the crown, and 
continued from 1536 to be appropriated to the support of a 
classical school. To this the celebrated king Christian the 
Ath, (James I., Christian’s brother in law,) annexed from the 
year 1623 an academy where the young nobility might re- 
ceive an education answering to their station, and the pow- 
erful influence on the concerns of the kingdom to which it 
at that time gave them access. 

The establishment was supplied by the king with consid- 
erable grants of the secularized property of the cloisters, 
while his mother also aided it with money, and it had fora 
short time many pupils, notwithstanding it seems that the 
king’s design of diminishing the disposition of the nobles to 
seek their education in foreign lands, and France in particu- 
lar, was not fully realized. Under his successor, Frederick 
I1I., however, the habit began to be less frequent, and as the 
greatest part of the country during an unfortunate war with 
Sweden, had long been in the power of the enemy, the in- 
— was necessarily broken up (1665) from want of 
unds. 

The academy indeed was again established in the year 
1747 by king Frederick V., and enriched by the celebrated 
writer, Ludo. Holberg, who bestowed upon it his estates and 
a considerable capital ; but an academy for the Danish no- 
bility, at a time when it was devoid of all influence, and 


destitute of any internal vigor or strength, was an untimely 
abortion, and could not thrive. 
In vain an attempt was made to help it forward, and fol- 
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low the spirit of the times by opening it from 1782 to the 
people at large ; it was less and less frequented, and towards 
the end of the century came to a complete stand. 

At last the buildings and library were destroyed by fire in 
1813. Meanwhile it ought to be mentioned that some of 
the professors of the academy in this period did important 
service to the national literature, which was neglected in 
Copenhagen, through the rage for what was foreign, and in 
this respect they were worthy followers of Holberg, with 
whom our literature, at least its proasic, proper and inde- 
pendent developement may be said to begin. 

The property of the academy, which (consisting in part 
of legacies) could not be diverted to any other channel, was 
at the same time so great, (compared with that of the Co- 
penhagen University, being as 4 to 3,) that exertions were 
soon made to reéstablish it. It now, (since the year 1822,) 
consists of a philosophical faculty, combined with one of the 
best classical schools in the kingdom, where students on 
leaving school, and before proceeding to the metropolitan 
University to be educated for a particular profession, acquire 
a more general literary education, which is by no means as 
much confined to the classics as the parallel course in Co- 
penhagen, but pays much more regard to modern languages 
and literature, English in particular. 

The academy has at the present time twelve professors, and 
some teachers in music, arithmetic, gymnastics, &c. but the 
number (exclusive of course of the school, which is numer- 
ously attended,) has not as yet exceeded twenty, and it will 
scarcely succeed in conferring any considerable benefit 
on the country without a total reform of its present system, 
which is an unfortunate attempt at combining the tradition- 
al scholastic education with the more modern European 
system. 

The library and collections are as yet of no considerable 
extent, though perfectly adequate to the more immediate de- 
sign of the institution. 

III. Of public classical, or so called Latin schools, which 
are much of the same kind as what we call gymnasia in 
Germany, and which on the whole are in good condition, 
there are in the islands of the kingdom twelve, and in Jut- 
land seven; there are in addition to these, especially in the 
metropolis, various private establishments of the same kind, 
very numerously attended. 
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IV. It may be further remarked, that Iceland has a Latin 
school in Bessestad, which is connected with a theological 
seminary where a part of the clergy of the island are educa- 
ted, while the rest, as well as those who design themselves 
for the legal and medical professions, proceed from schools 
in the island direct to the University in Copenhagen, where 
they are particularly favored in respect of public support. 

This establishment has.a theological professor, and three 
other tutors. 

Amongst the other institutions for acquiring a higher order 
of attainments in a line of study not strictly classical, we 
may mention, 

1. The Polytechnic Institution, established 1829, with 
six professors and three tutors, where by means of instruc- 
tions in mathematics, physics, chemistry, technology, &c. 
as well as by all kinds of practical exercises, an attempt is 
made to afford the people a comprehensive education in arts 
and industry, which may fit them to establish or superintend 
all kinds of manufactories. 

2. The Academy for the Fine Arts in Copenhagen, insti- 
tuted 1754, by king Frederick V. This operates as a society 
for the encouragement of arts ; for instance, by a yearly ex- 
hibition of the works of members and others, which are 
judged of any worth, (as specimens of their respective arts, 
&c.) and likewise as a school for the arts. 

In addition to six of the ordinary members of the acade- 
my, the establishment has four other professors, (in anato- 
my, perspective, mathematics, mythology and the history of 
the arts,) and besides, eleven tutors, particularly in drawing. 
Amongst the most celebrated of its pupils we may mention 
Juul, Abildsganrd, and TuorvaLpsen, at present the first 
sculptor in Europe. 

The academy has likewise by its drawing school, which 
is attended by albout 500 pupils, contributed towards spread- 
ing amongst mechanics an improved taste, and an accuracy 
in the finish of their works. 

The resources of the academy are small, and its income 
consists chiefly of a sum paid yearly out of the state purse. 

It possesses a collection of antiques in plaster of Paris, as 
well as some paintings. The king has permitted it to be 
kept in one of his palaces. 

47 
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3. “ Real’ Schools.* Of these there are but few, and 
those private ; the government has lately give: orders for 
the establishment of two public ones. 

4. For the education of officers, there are two military 
schools: the Land Cadet Academy, and the Sea Cadet 
Academy, from which the pupils pass directly into the army 
or navy as officers; and the Military High School, in which 
individuals from among the younger officers, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their diligence and ability, acquire a 
higher cultivation with a view to their special destination, 
to serve hereafter on the general’s staff. 


Remarks. 


' Hartkorn is a mode of measurement, in which the con- 
sideration of the quality of the land is combined with that of 
the quantity. According to this, all landed property in 
Denmark Proper is valued. The word hartkorn signifies 
clean or winnowed corn, the land being estimated according 
to the quantity of clean corn, which, in proportion to the 
quality of the land, it should have to pay in tax to the king. 

* As the University has such considerable funds, it has, in 
place of the University buildings, which were for the most 
part burnt down by the bombardment of 1807, erected a 
new one at its own expense, (about 180,000 Rbd.) which 
was formally opened in 1836, and is an ornament to the 
city. 

°It is without doubt something quite peculiar to the Co- 
penhagen University, and at the same time characteristic of 
the feeling prevailing between the government and the stu- 
dents, that these not only in 1801 and 1807 as a special 
corps, carried arms in the defence of the metropolis, but also 
since that time continue as a corps, (the king’s own select 
corps,) and yearly exercise themselves in arms. 

‘The academy got in the year 1827, a beautiful new 


* By “ Real” Schools, are ment those which are designed for young men, 


who, without being specifically literary characters, should in general socie- 
ty stand on the same footing with these in respect of general esteem and 
information, only that this information shal! be of a modern and European 
character, (i. e. modern languages, the natural sciences, &c.) It is reques- 
ted that these may notbe confounded with the ordinary schools for the peo- 
ple at large, of which there are so many that every child in the country that 
attends no higher establishment, receives in them the necessary instruction 
in religion, reading, writing, arithmetic, &c. 
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building, in which there are not only apartments for instruc- 
tion and for public occasions, but also for the household es- 
tablishment, where nearly all the pupils of the school, (which 
is not the case in any of the other schools of the country,) are 
likewise pensioners, lodged, supported, &c. The professors 
also have, nearly allof them, official apartments either in the 
academy itself, or in places appointed for that purpose, and 
houses belonging to the establishment. 

The books referring to the foregoing subjects are :—‘ Ny- 
erups Skildring af Danmarks zldre og nyere Tilstand,” 
Description of the Ancient and Modern state of Denmark ; 
“ Thaarups det drnske Monarkies Statistik, &c.” Statistics 
of the Danish Monarchy. 

Nothing at *'! is here said of the Dutchies of Holstein, 
Lavenburg, and Sleswick, as the two first are parts of Germany 
which have only a common king with Denmark. ‘The last, 
though Danish, yet in respect of language, cultivation, and 
educational establishments, more resembles Holstein. 





Arr. V.—HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. 


Tuis splendid establishment for the instruction of youth, 
is situate at Eton, in the hundred of Stoke, and deanery of 
Burnham, in the county of Buckingham, and is separated 
from Windsor, in Berkshire, by the river Thames. 

Eton College was founded by King Henry the Sixth, in 
the year 1440, by the name of the Blessed Marie of Etone 
beside Wyndesore. 

The charters of foundation were dated at Wyndesore, 
September 12, A. D. 1431; a-second at Shene, October 
21, in the same year ; and a third, de donatione, March, 25, 
1442, by which the royal Founder, for the sufficient main- 
tenance of the college, and for the perpetual endowment of 
the same, granted and confirmed to the provost and college, 
divers donations, as in the said charter are particularly set 
forth and declared. 

By the second charter, dated at Shene, are appointed one 
Provost, ten Priests or Fellows, four Clerks, six Choristers, 
one Master, and twentyfive Scholars. This establishment 
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underwent afterwards certain alterations, of which, in the 
proper place, due notice will be taken. 

The college thus appointed and endowed, letters patent 
were granted for collecting workmen from divers parts to 
Eton; and the Founder issued his orders for erecting the 
college, whose first stone was laid in the foundation of the 
chapel on or about the 3d day of July, 1441. With what 
care he also provided for the due and effectual construction 
of the buildings, will appear from the language of the letters 
patent respecting the materials to be used in them.— 
‘‘ Laying aparte superfluity of too curious works of entayle 
and busie mouldings, I will that both mi sayde colleges be 
edified of the most substantial and best abyding stutle, of 
stone, ledd, glass, and iron, that may goodlie be had and 
provided thereto ; and that the walls of the sayde college of 
Eton, of the outer courte, and of the walls of the gardens 
about the precincte, be made of hard stone of Kent.” 

About this time, it appears that the king extended his 
collegiate arrangements from twentyfive to seventy Scholars, 
an Usher for the school, a Clerk for the parish, and two ad- 
ditional Choristers, with a reduction of the twentyfive Alms 
or Beadsmen to thirteen. 

The several grants, made at sundry times by the king’s 
letters patent to the college, were, for their better confirma- 
tion, passed into an act of Parliament at Westminster, May 
4, A. D. 1444, being the twentysecond year of his reign. 
The letters patent subsequent to this period, granting further 
endowments to the college, with the gifts of certain benefac- 
tors, were afterwards condensed into another and similar act 
of Parliament, in the thirtyeighth year of his reign. 

The statutes being completed, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on the 20th of July, 1446, acknowledged his accep- 
tance of them, as well for himself as his successors. At the 
same time, the Bishop, Dean, and Chapter of Lincoln, de- 
clared similar acceptation. This formality arose from the 
spiritual power of these high ecclesiastical characters; the 
college being subject to them in their metropolitan and trien- 
nial visitations, as well as in the necessary and local exercise 
of their functions, whenever they might be called to employ 
them within the walls of tl}e foundation. 

About this time Henry madea final settlement of the college 
at Eton, and upon a more enlarged scale than he appears 
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first to have contemplated. He was now pleased to add ten 
Chaplains, five Clerks, and eight Choristers, forming a con- 
stituent body, consisting of ten Fellows, a Master of the 
school, ten Chaplains, an Usher of the school, ten Clerks, 
seventy Scholars, sixteen Choristers, and thirteen Alms or 
Beadsmen, whose particular duty it was ‘to pray for the 
health and prosperity of the Founder ; in all, one hundred 
and thirtytwo persons. 

Certain changes have since taken place in the order of the 
college, terminating in the present establishment, which now 
consists of a Provost, seven Fellows, two Priests or Chaplains, 
eight Clerks, ten Choristers, two Masters, and seventy Schol- 
ars, with inferior officers and servants. The Assistants are 
merely attached to the school discipline and instruction, and 
are sclected from the Fellows of King’s College, at the 
discretion of the two Masters. 

William Waynfleet was Schoolmaster of Winchester 
College when the king made his first visit ; had been in that 
capacity about eleven years, and had executed the important 
trust with such diligence, ability, judgment, and success, 
that Henry, to give his new institution the greatest possible 
advantage, by obtaining such an excellent and improved in- 
structor, removed him in the following year to the same hon- 
orable charge at Eton. He afterwards made him Provost ; 
and, by his royal recommendation and strenuous patronage, 
he was subsequently elevated to the see of Winchester, in 
which high situation he was enabled to become a beneficent 
imitator of his predecessor William of Wykeham, as well as 
of his patron sovereign, in his noble foundation of Magdalen 
College. 

The Bishop of Winchester entertained a grateful sense of 
his original obligations to Eton College, even when he was 
engaged in the erection of his own. According to Leland, 
“a good part of the buildings of Eton College accrued by 
means and at the expense of Waynflete, for he was a very 
great favorer of the work begun by King Henry VI. but 
left very imperfect and rauly.”’ 

Eton College, however, found an oppressor in Edward 
IV. who, for some time, appeared to threaten it with anni- 
hilation. That monarch is related to have been unkindly 
disposed, not only to Waynflete and other attached friends 
of Henry VI. but is said ‘to have looked with an evil and 
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jealous eye upon the establishments formed by the pious 
munificence of his royal predecessor, and in whose objects 
the latter had manifested and expressed such a fond and 
zealous interest. Thus it appears, that Edward, counselled 
as he might originally have been by the Earl of Warwick, 
not only, in the first instance, curtailed the estates ef Hen- 
ry’s foundations of King’s College, Cambiidge, and Eton, 
but plundered them also of moveables of great value. 

On the union of the houses of York and Lancaster under 
Henry VII. the sovereign power appeared to regard this 
college with a more favorable aspect ; as by an act of Parlia- 
ment in the fourth year of his reign, the king confirmed this 
foundation in its charters and privileges. He also restored 
some of the estates of which it had been despoiled, and 

nted licences to divers persons, to enable them to give or 
bequeath their lands to the college, notwithstanding the act 
of mortmain. 

After all the depredations which Eton College had suffer- 
ed, the following return is made to its survey in the thirty- 
seventh year of Henry VIII. :—“ The College of Eton, 
founded by King Henry VI. Robert Aldridge, Bishop of 
Carlisle, Provost there. The said college is a parish church: 
it is of the yearly value of 1066/. 16s. 94d.” In Tanner’s 
Notitia it was valued, in spirituals and temporals, in the 
thirtyfourth year of Henry VIII. at 11011. 13s. 7d.; but 
clear, after all deductions, at no more than 886/. 12s. 

The collegiate edifice of Eton consists of two quadrangles. 
The first occupies a considerable space, and presents an im- 
posing appearance, with a central statue of the Founder in 

ronze, the grateful gift, among others, of Dr Godolphin, 
who was elected Fellow in 1677, and elevated to the dignity 
of Provost in 1695. ‘This square, or the school yard, as it is 
more generally denominated, is inclosed by the chapel, 
schools, dormitories, Master’s chambers, and the eastern 
line of buildings, which contains part of the Provost’s lodge, 
with other apartments, and a tower in the centre, whose 
gateway forms the principal entrance to the cloisters. The 
lesser quadrangle consists of the cloisters containing the res- 
idences of the Provost and Fellows, and the library, beneath 
which is a flight of steps, forming the ascent to the hall, and 
leading to the principal college offices connected with it. 
Beyond the cloisters are the college gardens and the playing 
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fields, containing a large open space for active recreation, 

with shady walks, whose academic scenery is heightened by 

the Thames, which flows beside them, and the brow of 

Windsor, with its splendid castle, rising in the more distant 
rospect. 

The Chapel occupies the south side of the larger quad- 
rangle; and though in no point of view can it be assumed 
to rival the sacred edifice of the sister foundation at Cam- 
bridge, which, in its style of architecture, is of unparalleled 
beauty, it is, nevertheless, a stately structure. The building 
of it commenced July 3,1441. inthe year 1700 this chap- 
el underwent considerable repairs, towards the expense of 
which Dr Godolphin was an ample contributor. The alter- 
ations were conducted under the direction of that great 
architect Sir Christopher Wren, who, as he did in other 
places, as well as Inigo Jones before him, thought proper to 
introduce the unappropriate designs of Grecian architecture, 
though upon what principle of propriety, taste, or local ef- 
fect, cannot well be conceived. His altar-piece, which is in 
that style, and beautifully composed, covers the ancient one 
of Gothic character, with its niches and other characteristic 
decorations. 

The Upper School was erected at the expense of 1500/. 
by Dr Alstree, Provost of the college. It forms the western 
face of the larger quadrangle, and is supported by an arcade 
with double columns of the Doric order, the whole structure 
presenting an elevation worthy of Sir Christopher Wren, 
who desigied it. The school room is spacious, and of fine 
proportions, but fitted up in a plain manner with wainscot, 
having a :andsome elevated seat for the Head Master at 
the north end, and others for the Assistants, with forms for 
the Scholars, in uniform arrangement. At the south end is 
a large stair case, which ascends both to the chapel and the 
school. At the other end is the school library, communicat- 
ing with the chambers of the Upper Master, for whose at- 
tendants there are adjoining rooms below, with a school for 
writing and its accompaniments. 

The Lower School is in the building on the north side of 
this quadrangle, and beneath a part of the principal dormi- 
tory, or long chamber, as it is generally denominated. It is 
a room of considerable length, but not of proportionate 
height, with a range of ancient oak arches on either side, and 
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the seats of the Scholars behind them. There is a tradition, 
that it has been the splendid college stable of former times ; 
but the better account is, that Sir Henry Wotton fitted it up 
with pillars, on which might be painted pictures of Greek 
and Roman authors, for the instruction of the boys. A 
lower dormitory, with the chambers of the Under Master, 
&c. complete this feature of the college. 

The Hall, where the Scholars on the foundation take their 
meals, is on the south side of the cloisters.. ‘This refectory 
is of large dimensions, but without those ornaments which 
have been sometimes lavished on rooms cf this description. 
Two large ancient pieces of tapestry are indeed occasionally 
hung at the upper end of it. Hugget mentions, that, at 
some former period, the following memorial was rudely en- 
graved on the wainscot of the hall, on the north side, near 
the west end :—‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ad nos gave, October 
10, two loaves in a mess, 1596.” At that time the Queen 
paid a visit to Eton, and was complimented with a profusion 
of verses, as appears from those cf Dr Rawlison in the Mu- 
seum, entitled, Schole Eton. Ainal. Poetic. R. Eliz. dec- 
orated with the arms of England, and dated 1596. It was 
written in a very fair hand, consists of 238 pages, and con- 
tains no less than four thousand hexameter verses. 

The Library is an apartment of large dimensions, fitted 
up in a superior style of elegance, and furnished with a very 
extensive and valuable collection of books. 

The annual election of Scholars to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, takes place about the end of July, or the beginning 
of August, when twelve of the head boys are put on the roll 
to succeed at King’s when vacancies occur there, which 
arise from the ecclesiastical preferment, marriage, resigna- 
tion, or death of its Fellows. These, on the average calcu- 
lation, from the foundation to the present day, have been 
about nine in two years. At nineteen years of age, the 
boys are superannuated, and leave the college. 

At an early hour on the aftecnoon of the Saturday previous 
to the election week, the Provost of King’s College, with the 
two Posers or Examiners appointed from its Fellows, ar- 
rive at Eton, where they are received by the Vice-Provost, 
Fellows, and Masters. They are then conducted to the 
vestibule beneath the tower, at the entrance of the cloisters, 
where they are received in form by the Provost of Eton, and 
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a Latin speech is delivered by the senior boy on the founda- 
tion: they then proceed to chapel. | ing the following 
week, an examination takes place as to the proficiency of the 
Scholars in classical literature, before the Provosts of each 
college, the Vice-Provost, the Head-Master, and the Posers, 
when the Scholars are placed in the order of their future 
succession to King’s, and, on vacancies in the latter, they 
are admitted on that foundation: after the expiration of 
three years from the day of their admission, they are receiv- 
ed as Fellows. Eton also sends two Scholars to Merton 
College, Oxford, called Portioniste, or, by singular corrup- 
tion of the term Postmasters. They were established by the 
Rev. John Chamber, Fellow of Eton, 1582, and Canon of 
Windsor. ‘There are also some exhibitions for superannua- 
ted Scholars. 

The independent Scholars, or Oppidans, as they are uni- 
versally denominated, are very numerous. ‘They are board- 
ed in private houses in the immediate environs of the col- 
lege, the presiding mistresses and masters of which enjoy the 
prescriptive title of Dame and Domine. When Dr Barnard, 
“ magnum et memorabile nomen,” was Master, the school 
flourished under his superior administration and eminently 
judicious discipline, beyond every preceding period. At the 
election of 1764, which was in the year previous to his res- 
ignation of the mastership, he could boast of five hundred 
and sixteen boys. At present that number is exceeded ; a 
circumstance peculiarly honorable to the talents and care of 
its masters: for, when the very prevailing fashion of sending 
youth for education to confined and limited seminaries is 
considered, the present character and prosperity of Eton 
School is evidently, as it is proportionably, enhanced and 
established. 

The Montem, a triennial ceremony peculiar to Eton, and 
whose origin antiquarian sagacity has not yet discovered, 
seems to require some general account to be given of it. It 
consists of a procession of the boys in a kind of military or- 
der, to a smal] tumulus on the southern side of the Bath 
road, which gives the name of Salt Hill to a place so well 
known for the spacious inns that distinguish it. Here the 
collegiate regiment dines; and, after a Latin prayer has 
been read upon the mount, returns in the same order in which 
it issued forth. The head boy of the foundation Scholars 
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takes the lead as the captain of the cohort ; the colors, dec- 
orated with the arms of the college, and the motto, Pro 
More et Monte, is borne by another; and the different 
ranks, in as regular subordination as can be expected, are 
filled by the respective classes according to the order of the 
school. ‘Till the predominating good sense of Dr Barnard 
interposed to correct the customary absurdities of this cele- 
brity, all Monmouth street was unfolded, to clothe, in every 
variety of splendid dresses, this youthful corps; but his re- 
trenchments and a better taste have prevailed to give it an 
appearance more suited to the occasion. Whatever might 
have been the original motive to this festival, the present ob- 
ject is principally to collect money from all the spectators of 
the show, as it is called, for salt. |The two chief collectors 
or salt-bearers are, an Oppidan and a Colleger, whose activ- 
ity will enable them to go through the fatigues of the day. 
The former is generally some young nobleman whose figure 
and personal connections may advance the interest of the 
collection. They are arrayed in light and elegant dresses, 
each bearing a silk bag, with a smali quantity of salt in it, 
to receive the contributions: they are also assisted by 
others of a similar but less showy appearance. This cere- 
mony is always very numerously attended by Etonians ; 
the neighboring gentry come from no small distance to at- 
tend it, and the relations of the Scholars’ may be supposed 
to feel an interest in such a spectacle. It has also been fre- 
quently honored by the presence of his Majesty and the dif 
ferent branches of the royal family. ‘The sum collected on 
the occasion has been known to exceed eight hundred 
pounds; and, whatever it may prove, is given to the senior 
Scholar on the foundation, as the captain of the school and 
of the day. 

Of the Provosts of Eton, the following deserve honorable 
mention. 

William Waynflete, December 21, 1442, Hen. VI. 21. 
His connections with Eton College have been already de- 
tailed in the foregoing pages. It may be thought necessary, 
however, to resume the subject, just to observe, that, after 
his elevation to the see of Winchester, he remained a confi- 
dential and faithful servant to his royal master. As a further 
proof of his sovereign’s regard, he was, in October, 1456, 
* appointed Lord High Chancellor of England, in the room of 
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Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury. July 7, 
1460, he was with the king at Northampton, a few days be- 
fore the fatal battle near that town. He afterwards resign- 
ed the office of Lord Chancellor, and lived to the 11th of 
August, 1486, having held the see of Winchester twenty- 
nine years; during which period he began and completed 
the great work which will immortalize his virtues and his 
name, the foundation of Magdalen College, in the University 
of Oxford. 

Henry Savile, May 26, 1596, Eliz. 37. Knight. This 
most learned person who entered at Merton College, Oxford, 
in the year 1561, where he took his degree in Arts, and was 
chosen Fellow. In 1578, having acquired uncommon ce- 
lebrity for his early erudition, particularly in mathematics 
and the Greek language, he entered on his travels through 
different parts of the Continent. At his return, he became 
tutor in the Greek language to Queen Elizabeth. In 1585, 
he was elected Warden of Merton College, which he gov- 
erned thirtysix years, with great honor to himself and the 
advancing prosperity of the foundation. In 1596, he was 
appointed Provost of Eton College, in which distinguished 
situation, he was careful to call to his society men the most 
eminent for their learning and piety ; among whom were, 
Thomas Allen, John Hales, Thomas Savile,and Jonas Mon- 
tague, all of. Merton College. He received the honor of 
knighthood at Windsor, in 1604, from James I. who was 
pleased to manifest a disposition to gratify any wishes he 
might entertain of promotion either in church or state. In 
1619, he founded two lectures, or professorships, in Geom- 
etry and Astronomy, which bear, as they have immortalized 
his name. In the commencement of the reign of this king, 
he was one cf the learned persons to whom the translation of 
the Bible was intrusted. His name is among those to whom 
the portion containing the four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Apocalypse, was allotted. One of the 
most important translations in the sixteenth century was by 
Sir Henry Savile. It consists of the four first books of Tac- 
itus, and the Life of Agricola, whose notes were considered 
to be so valuable as to be translated into Latin by Gruter, 
the celebrated Dutch critic, who published them at Amster- 
dam. He enriched the public libraries with various collec- 
tions of rare books, and contributed to many buildings. 
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He died at Eton College, February 19, 1621; and was 
buried in the chapel, under a monument, with this inscription : 
—‘‘ Hic jacent ossa et cineres Henrici Savile, sub spe certa 
resurrectionis, natus apud Bradley juxta Halifax, in comitatu 
Ebor. ann. Dom. 1548, ultimo die mensis Novembris, obiit 
in Collegio Etonensi, anno Domini 1621, i9 die mensis 
Februari.” His works are numerous, and maintain a high 
rank in the world of letters. Isaac Casaubon, Mercerus, 
Meibomius, Joseph Scaliger, Montague the learned Bishop of 
Winchester, and other distinguished men, have left their 
unqualified testimonies to his superior intellect, as well as the 
extent and variety of his knowledge. He was highly favor- 
ed by Queen Elizabeth, and it was in the first year of his 
provostship that she favoured Eton with her presence. He 
is said to have practised an austerity in the government of 
his college that was felt even by the Fellows, and prevented 
him from possessing the love of the Scholars. Persevering 
and indefatigable industry was the quality which he uniform- 
ly preferred in others; he considered wit and brilliant talents 
as far inferior endowments. But, after all, in the language 
of Mr Harwood, “ Sir Henry Saville was a splendid orna- 
ment of the sixteenth century, a magnificent patron of learn- 
ed men, a gentleman of polished manners, of virtue, and of 
piety ; equally celebrated for his universal knowledge-of an- 
cient and modern learning.” 

Sir Henry Wotton, July 24, 1624, James I. 22. This 
eminent man was educated at Winchester School; and 
thence, in 1584, he was elected to New College, Oxford. 
Having acquired no common distinction for his great literary 
attainments in the University, he proceeded to visit the dif- 
ferent countries of the Continent. His foreign residence 
occupied nine years, during which he qualified himself for 
the important diplomatic offices he afterwards filled, with 
honor to himself and advantage to his country. On his be- 
ing appointed ambassador to the republic of Venice, the 
honor of knighthood was conferred upon him. In 1624, he 
became Provost of Eton, though not withoas first taking 
Deacon’s orders, as a requisite qualification for the office. 
But notwithstanding the important embassies in which he 
had been employed, on his election to the provostship, his 
means were so small, that the Fellows of the college were 
obliged to furnish the bare walls of his lodging, and whatever 
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else was wanting. The value ofthis preferment in the reign 
of Henry VIII. is known from the following story :—‘“ Sir 
Thomas Wyatt one day told the king, that he had found out a 
living of 100/. a year, more than enough, and prayed that it 
might be bestowed on him.—‘ Truly’ said the king, ‘ we 
have no such in England.’—‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Sir Thomas, 
‘the provostship of Eton, where a man has his diet, his 
lodging, his horse-meat, his servant’s wages, his riding char- 
ges, and 100/. per annum.’’’ Though the king had actual- 
ly granted a dispensation to hold the provostship without 
taking holy orders, Sir Henry was ordained Deacon in 1627. 
He was very attentive to the Scholars, and never failed to 
give ample encouragement to such as discovered superior 
talents: it Was also his constant practice to invite them to 
his apartments, that they might profit by. his conversation, 
and be incited by his praise. Mr Boyle mentions, that he 
and his elder brother were sent to be bred up at Eton College 
when Sir Henry Wotton was its Provost, who, he observes, 
was not only a fine gentleman himself, but well skilled in 
teaching others to acquire that desirable character. He was 
the friend of Milton, who makes honorable mention of him 
in his Defensio secunda Populi Anglicani. In his will he 
left all his MSS. to the library at Eton, and to each of the 
Fellows a plain gold ring, enameled in black, with the fol- 
lowing motto engraved within it: Amor unit omnia. He 
died at Eton in 1639, aged seventytwo, and was buried in 
the college chapel. He ordered this epitaph to be placed 
over his grave: ‘ Hic jacet hujus sententia primus Auctor, 
DISPUTANDI PRURITUS ECCLESIARUM scaBIES. Nomen alias 
guere.” His death was lamented in a beautiful elegy by 
by Cowley, which is to be found in the works of that poet. 
His life was written by Walton, and first printed in the year 
1653. 

Of the Masters, we mention only one, Nicholas Udall, or 
Woddall, 1534. He was remarkable for the severity of his 
discipline ; to which Tusser, of the year 1543, who among 
other works on agriculture, published Five Hundred Points 
of good Husbandry in 1486, in verse, which bears the fol- 
lowing curious testimony : 

From Paul’s I went, te Eton sent, 
To learn straitways the Latin phrase ; 


Where stripes fiftythree, all given to me, 
At once I had : 
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For faults but small, or none at all, 
It came to pass, that beat I was ; 
See, Udall, see the mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad. 
















Art. Vi.—JEWISH SCHOOLS. 





(Gathered from “ Selections from Germun Literature.’’) 


Tue instruction of the doctors of the law, consisted exclu- 
sively in the interpreting of the Scriptures. ‘The object of 
this interpretation was, partly, to develop from the inspired 
word the prescriptions of ecclesiastical law ; and partly, to 
connect with biblical interpretation various kinds of instruc- 
tion in ethical science. The former of these systems of in- 
struction was called the Halache ; the latter was called the 
Agadda. As even at the present day in the academies cal- 
led Medressehs, the young men among the Mohammedans 
are instructed in the Koran, that they may be qualified both 
for teachers of religion, and for lawyers; so likewise the 
young men among the Jews were instructed in the rules for 
the allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures, adopted by 
the Rabbins. We must not, hovever, conceive of this bib- 
lical interpretation, as the individual work of the Rabbi who 
was instructing at any particular period. It consisted rath- 
er, for the most part, in the traditions of past history, respect- 
ing the opinions and instructions of celebrated Rabbins upon 
the inspired word. 

The instructions, however, which were derived from the 
passages of Scripture produced for examination in the Jew- 
ish schools, were derived in such a way, as to increase pro- 
foundness of thought in minds. which were capable of it ; 
but more especially to increase mentalacumen. Very easily 
also, there would be called forth a trifling and pragmatical 
inquisitiveness, that would press single letters in all ways. 
Resemblances in words, the order in which passages of the 
Bible should follow each other, the nature of particular let- 
ters, alphabetical alterations, the Greek punctuation of the 
Targum, the sound and signification of similar words from 
the Aramaean and Arabic, must have served as the points to 
which the instructions from the Bible were attached. ‘* But 
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this freedom of investigation would neither falsify the Scrip- 
ture, nor take away its appropriate meaning; because these 
exercises were adopted for the sake of free discussion, not of 
a blind law. The more extensive the field, that each man 
had for mental exercise in discussing the sacred books at the 
Agadda, so much the less authority could be yielded to the 
word of a single individual. ‘The Agadda, therefore, had 
no binding authority at all, either for interpretation, or for 
practice.” 

Most commonly, the meaning of the sacred Scriptures was 
investigated in four different ways. The first related to the 
simple historical meaning of words ; the second to the high- 
er sense, which was intended by the writers themselves, as 
in parables, prophetic visions, etc. ; the third to the higher 
sense, which the writers themselves did not intend, but 
which seems to have been intimated by the Spirit of God ; 
and the fourth, to the felicitous combination of some one 
truth with a passage of Scripture, so as to manifest the inti- 
mate union and relation of dependence, subsisting between 
the former and the latter. In the treatment of the sacred 
writings, it was esteemed the most important excellence to 
make use of the greatest possible copiousness of meaning. 
The latter Rabbins boasted that they exhibited subtlety in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. So likewise Josephus 
asserts, that only one thing was prized by the Jews as it 
should be, and that is, the man who is able to interpret 
rightly the divas of the Scriptures. ‘ They accord wisdom 
to him only who clearly understands the law, and is able 
to interpret the power of the sacred writings.” 

The Jewish system of instruction gave keenness to the 
pupil’s mind in another way. ‘The instruction was not giv- 
en in the form of oral lectures but catechetically, and so that 
not merely the teacher proposed questions to the scholars, 
but the scholars to the teachers, and to the remaining fellow 
pupils. We have an instance of this in the scene of the 
child Jesus in the temple. And this mode of teaching was 
not confined merely to the rules for allegorical interpretation 
laid down in the Midras, but even the discourses in the sy- 
nagogue might be interrupted by questions, or when the dis- 
courses were concluded, the hearer might propose some diffi- 
cult inquiries, as is done even at the present day in the Jew- 


ish synagogue. 
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This Rabbinical education, however, as has been already 
expressed, had not the same character inall schools. It de- 
pended essentially upon the peculiar mental habit of the in- 
structor. Even in the first centuries after Christ, as well as 
in later periods, we find three classes of Jewish teachers. 
The first class had an inclination to the spiritless and literal ; 
the second class to a freer and more soul-moving style, like 
that of the Old Testament, astyle in which the interest in 
the moral was predominant ; and the third adopted the style 
of mystical theosophy. We always conceive of a Jewish 
scribe,as one who adheres to the dead letter, and who is also 
probably, a hypocrite. The opposite might be learned, with 
sufficient clearness, from Nicodemus and Joseph of Arima- 
thea. 

Jewish Schools.—The priests and Levites were sometimes 
teachers of the Jewish people ; but they were not, under the 
Mosaic dispensation, teachers of schools. The prophets, 
more nearly than the priests, resembled clergymen at the 
present day. At stated seasons, as the exigency of the 
times required, they became teachers, instructors extraordina- 
ry. The school of Samuel is supposed by Eichhorn to have 
been merely a thing of accident or inclination ; by Rosenm- 
iiller, an institution for national culture, (he compares 
Samuel with Orpheus) ; by Nachtigall, a political institu- 
tion ; by De Wette, a school probably for the education of 
prophetic poets or speakers. See 1 Sam. 10:5—1I1. 19: 
18—24. 2 Kings 4: 23. 

Synagogues were sometimes called schools by the 
Jews. Care was taken, however, to make a distinc- 
tion between the synagogues and the schools properly 
so called. In these the Talmud was read, while 
the Law merely was read in the synagogues ; and the Tal- 
mud was supposed to be much superior to the Law. Dur- 
ing the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, there were no build- 
ings for synagogues in Palestine, though there were in for- 
eign countries. ‘They were first erected in Palestine under 
the Maccabean princes. They were built in imitation of the 
temple. In the centre of the synagogue-court was a chapel, 
supported by four columns, in which, on an elevation pre- 
pared for it, was placed the Book of the Law, rolled up. 
This, on the appointed days, was publicly read. The up- 
permost seats in the synagogue, i. e. those which were near- 
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est the chapel where the sacred books were kept, were es- 
teemed peculiarly honorable, Matt. 23:6. James 2: 3.— 
There was a school in every town, where children were 
taught to read the law. If any town neglected to establish 
such a school, the inhabitants were excommunicated till one 
was provided. ‘The students were termed sons or children. 
The teachers, at least some of them, had private lecture- 
rooms ; but they also taught and disputed in synagogues, in 
temples, and wherever they could find an audience. The 
method of instruction was the same with that which prevail 

ed among the Greeks. Any disciple, who chose, might 
propose questions, upon which it was the duty of teachers to 
remark and give their opinions, Luke 1: 46. The teachers 
were not invested with their functions by any formal act of 
the church or of the civil authority. They were self-consti- 
tuted. They received no other salary than a voluntary 
present from the disciples, a kind of honorarium, 1 Tim. 5: 
17. ‘They acquired a subsistence in the main by the exer- 
cise of some art or handicraft. According to the Talmu- 
dists, they were bound to abstain from all conversation with 
women, and to refuse to sit at table with the lower class of 
people, Matt. 9: il. John 4: 27. The subjects on which 
they taught were numerous, commonly intricate, and fre- 
quently very trifling. There are numerous examples of 
these subjects in the Talmud. 

The ‘ Midrashoth’ were a kind of divinity schools, in 
which the law was expounded. ,Such were the schools of 
Hillel and Gamaliel; aiso, those which were subsequently 
established at Jabneh, T’sipporis, Tiberias, Magdala, Caesa- 
rea, ete. Rabbi Jochanan, who compiled the Jerusalem 
Talmud, was president of one of these schools eighty years. 

The whole Sanhedrim, in its sessions, was the great 
school of the nation, as well as the highest judicatory. It 
set forth the sense of the law, especially in practical matters, 
and expounded Moses with such authority, that its word 
was not to be resisted or even questioned. A school was 
maintained wherever the Sanhedrim held its session. 

A sort of Academic degree was conferred on the pupils in 
the Jewish seminaries, which, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, were established at Babylonand Tiberias. ‘The can- 
didate was examined bsth in respect to his moral and litera- 
ry character. Having passed his examination satisfactorily, 
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he ascended an elevated seat, Matt. 23: 2; a writing tablet 
was then presented to him, to signify that he should write 
down his acquisitions, since they might escape from his mem- 
ory, and unless they were written down, would be lost. A 
key was presented to signify, that he might now open the 
treasures of knowledge, Luke 11: 52. Hands were laid 
upon him ; a custom derived from Num.27;28. A certain 
authority was conferred on him, probably to be exercised 
over his own disciples. Finally, he was saluted with the 
title of Rabbi, or Master. 





MISCELLANIES. 


EpvucationaL Convention 1n VERMONT. 


“PursvuanT to notice, a meeting of friends of education in Windsor 
County was held in this village, last week, commencing on Tuesday, 
(March 13, 1839,) at 10 o’clock, A. M., and ending on Wednesday 
about 4 o’clock, P. M. 

Hon. Horace Everett was elected President; E. C. Tracy, 
Secretary ; and Rev. J. Tracy, of Boston, Rev. J. Richards, and 
Dr. Edward E. Phelps, a Business Committee. 

The first day was chiefly devoted to preparatory measures, the 
introduction and reference of important subjects, with occasional 
discussions, &c. 

In the evening, Hon. Jacob Collamer delivered a Lecture before 
the Convention and a full audience, on Legislation in regard to com- 
mon schools. The Lecturer first gave a sketch of what had been 
done, in this and other countries, in the way of legal enactment te 
promote popular education, and then stated, briefly, what in his 
opinion ought to be done. Two facts deduced from the historical 
inquiry are worthy of special attention : 

1. That efforts for the promotion of popular education have orig- 
inated in and been sustained by religious considerations and motives. 

2. That common schools receive their origin and improvement 
from the influence of higher schools and Colleges. 

On Wednesday, reports were received from the Committees pre- 
viously appointed, and the following Resolutions were adopted :— 
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Resolved, That the interest of the Surplus Revenue, instead of 
being used to diminish the taxes merely, ought to be employed for 
the emprovement of Common Schools, either by providing better 
houses; by purchasing libraries and apparatus ; by establishing 
model schools; by keeping up a school of a high character in each 
town forthe whole yea; by continuing the several! district schools 
for a greater part of the year than now; or in such other way as 
the several towns and districts may judge expedient. 


[The income received annually in the several towns is sufficient 
to secure, if wisely appropriated, very important improvements. 
And it was thought to be obviously the intention of the Legislature 
that the meney should be so used as to benefit our common schools. 
If added, as is the case generally so far as the Convention was in- 
formed, to the other funds devoted to schools, it only goes to dimin- 
ish taxes, without the least benefit to the schools themselves. It is 
only an indirect, circuitous, and expensive way of getting the money 
into the pockets of tax-payers, It is distributed to individuals in 
proportion to each man’s Grand List. The same ultimate result 
that we now have, would have been obtained by keeping the money 
in the State treasury and appropriating the income to State expen- 
ses. The difference consists in the trou'g and expense of getting 
the money distributed into the pockets of the people, and then get- 
ting it out again, and into the State treasury,—the point where its 
fruitless circuit began. Surely we are not to charge upon the Legis- 


ature such folly as this. We must suppose that the intention of the 
law was, to appropriate the money to the schools, for their benefit ; 
and not to those who pay school taxes,—the mass of it to the rich, 
with a penny or two to the poor.] 


Resolved, That this Convention regard with peculiar interest those 
institutions in which particular attention is paid to the qualification 
of teachers for Common Schools, and that we cordially recommend 
to our community such institutions, as especially deserving of pa- 
tronage. 

[This resolution drew forth a very interesting debate. It was 
considered in connection with the subject of Normal Schools, and 
the whole business of obtaining a supply of qualified teachers thus 
came up. The conclusion was, that we must depend on substantial- 
ly the same sources of supply that we now do. 

Judge Collamer, Rev. J. Tracy, and Hon. H. Everett took a 
prominent part in the discussion. It was argued that there could be 
no science of teaching distinct from the science taught ; that the 
great object should be to have teachers understand what the pupils 
want to learn ; and that the success of schools for teachers—so far 
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as they succeed at all—consists in the thorough mastery that the pu- 
pils are made to get, of what they areto teach. As to management, 
government, &c., and the particular way of leading the pupil on,— 
such things must be left to each one’s good sense and tact, aided, 
perhaps, by two or three lectures at the outset, which might be 
given at any of our academies and colleges. 

It was thought that Seminaries for the education of professional 
teachers of common schools are not all adapted to our present 
wants. We are not prepared to support them. What, for in- 
stance, would the people of Windsor think of raising salaries for sev- 
enteen ministers of the Gospel, in addition to the present number? 
Yet that, so far as regards expense, is what the plan of professional 
teachers would demand. It is better, too, that our common schcols 
should be in the charge of young men who are animated by high 
hopes and a spirit of personal improvement. They will communi- 
cate something of their own enthusiasm. 

Attention was also invited to the difference between our condition 
and that of European countries, the example of which, bad been 
often adduced in connection with this subject,—Prussia, for instance. 
There the teacher was educated for his business, and fixed in it for 
life by the strong arm of Government. Here, instead of that, there 
is all liberty and every encouragement for every man to aim at bet- 
tering his condition by changing his employment. We had, it was 
said, one institution for the education of teachers,—the Military 
Academy at West Point. The pupils were obliged to teach (i, e. 
remain in the public service) for a term of years after leaving the 
Academy ; but it was found that they wereeager to avail themselves 
of every opportunity to enter other business that might hold out 
better prospects. Men could not be fied in any employment 
among us; and this fact must be considered in our plans and ar- 
rangement. We must remember it when we would institute com- 
parisons between this and other countries. ] 

Resolved, That we recommend the introduction into our Common 
Schools, of branches higher and more numerous than those now cus- 
tomarily taught, so far as can be done by adopting elementary 
works of history and science, as books of reading lessons. 

[There was also a good deal of discussion on this subject. No 
little hesitation was felt in regard to adopting the Resolution in any 
shape, for fear that it might give some countenance to a disposition 
prevalent in many cases, to take up higher branches of study to the 
neglect of the common primary elements. These last were unani- 
mously regarded as one of the utmost importance, and the most 
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thorough attention to them never to be neglected on any pretence. 
But it was thought that a great deal might be done in the way of 
reading lessons in history, in popular elementary works of science, 
or in selections relating to subjects which the pupil ought to under- 
stand. Objections were made to the exclusive us* of such read- 
ing books as those of Pierpont and Emerson; on the ground that, 
however elegant and excellent the various articles may be in them- 
selves, they are not adapted to the state of the pupil’s mind ; nor do 
they convey the information that he most needs, in which he would 
feel the liveliest interest, and by reading which, he would acquire 
the most natural and spirited manner. The “ Franklin” series were 
mentioned by some speakers as works of decided excellence in this 
respect ; and there seemed to be a general feeling of the desireable- 
ness of having the plan of that series carried out and niore generally 
adopted. } 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend the formation of a 
permanent County Association tor thejpromotion of popular educa- 


tion. 
Resolved, That a meeting be held in Woodstock, on the first 


Tuesday of June next, to organize ‘said association. 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to make ar- 
rangements for securing a general representation at that meeting, to 
procure an address to be delivered on that occasion, and to make 
such other arrangements as they shall deem expedient. 

Hon. J. Coliamer, Rev. J. Thurston, and Rev. Z. Bliss were ap- 
pointed as the Committee. 

[It was one of the objects of the meeting to organize a County 
Association. But, after considerable discussion, it was thought best 
to adopt the course indicated by the above resolutions, in order that 
different parts of the County might be more fully represented, and 
take an active part in the formation of the proposed Society.] 

Resolved, 'That great benefits would result from the introduction 
of libraries and apparatus for illustrations into primary schools. 

[As this resolution came before the Convention, it contained the 
word ‘* periodicals,’* which, after discussion, was stricken out. A 
motion was made to strike out the apparatus also. It was feared 
that, as the resolution stands, it would be regarded as recommending 
the whole apparatus system, about which so much noise is made. 
This the Convention evidently did not intend ; but only to express 
an opinion in favor of a proper use ef a few articles,—such as the 
black-board, globes, blocks for explaining the extraction of the cube 
root, &e. A good deal of the trumpery that goes under the name 
of school apparatus was pointedly condemned.—Nor did the Conven- 
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tion mean to recommend the purchase of any of the ‘* School Libra- 
ries” that are or may be in market. Against those now in market, 
there are decided objections ; and as to those in prospect, they must 
be examined before they can be recommended. It is not believed, 
however, to be desirable, that all our school libraries should be com- 
posed of the same books, selected by somebody in Boston, New 
York or Philadelphia. It will be better for each school to make its 
own selection, and procure books adapted to its own wants.] 


Resolved, ‘That this Convention strongly recommend to other 
counties in this State to hold conventions on the subject of education. 


A Committee consisting of Messrs Collamer, E. C. Tracy, and 
Holmes was appointed to consider and correspond on the subject of 
establishing a Journal in this State, devoted to the subject of educa- 


tion, 
[t will be seen from this very brief and’ imperfect sketch, that the 


Convention was not one merely to give impulse, straight forward, 
to any ball that happened to be in motion, ‘The subjects that came 
up were discussed on their merits, in an independent manner, and for 
the most part by men who had evidently bestowed no little thought 
upon them.”—Vermont Chronicle. 

This article ought to have been inserted lung ago. It is however, 
of permanent value, The Convention deserves to be considered a 
model for business meetings of the kind. 


OBSERVATORIES. 


(By Professor Hopkins of Williams College.) 


In Europe the first Observatory was built about the year 1582, 
by Tycho Brahe of Denmark, The attention of ‘'ycho appears to 
have been drawn to the science of Astronomy when quite young by 
aremarkable coincidence between the calculated an! observed time 
of an eclipse. At the instance of the Landgrave of Hesse, whose 
acquaintance he formed in his German travels, and who had him- 
self a passionate fondness for astronomical observations, the King 
of Deumark was induced to grant to Tycho a small island in the 
Baltic, about ten leagnes north of Copenhagen. Here he erected his 
observatory and furnished it with instruments at his own expense. 
The sudden appearance ofa new star in the constellation Cassiopeia, 
so brilliant as to be visible at midday, led Tycho to make accurate 
observation on 776 of the principal stars. In these observations and 
others upon the motion of the moon and the planet Mars he occu- 
pied himself incessantly for the space of twentyone years; when a 
change in the ruling powers banished him from his favorite retreat 
to Prague. [t was here that this “‘ generous and magnificent Dane” 
invited to himself an became the patron of the indigent and youth- 
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ful Kepler. His pupils were, at the time, reducing the observations 
made upon the motions of the ple.et Mars, at Uraniburgh—the ap- 
pellation bestowed by Tycho on his old observatory. These obser- 
vations he gave Kepler the opportunity to inspect—who soon deduc- 
ed from them the important fact that the orbit of that planet was an 
eclipse. This law he soon extended to the other planets, and by the 
aid of Tycho’s observations constructed what were termed the Ro- 
dolphine tables, so called from Rodolph II. who gave the Danish 
astronomer a welcome reception at Prague, and built him a second 
observatory. The construction of these tables constituted an epoch 
in Astronomy. Owing, however, to a false assumption of Tycho, 
giving to the ecliptic an obliquity somewhat different from its true 
amount, these tables were not perfectly accurate. Near a century 
after, the inaccuracy in question, pointed out by Flamsted to King 
Charles IJ., led that prince to desire a repetition of the observations 
on which the tables were founded. For such a purpose, some con- 
venient place was necessary, and Sir Christopher Wren, the famous 
Architect, one of those to whom the selection of such a place was 
entrusted, fixed upon Greenwich, a few miles out from London, as 
most suitable. The foundation of the edifice was laid on the 10th 
of August, 1675. It stands upon the brow of a lofty eminence just 
above the Marine Hospital, overlooking both Greenwich, and Lon- 
don if the smoky atmosphere would permit the eye to reach so far. 
Clumps of heavy Fir trees, interspersed with venerable Oaks, invest 
the ascent to this origin of Longitudes, and depository of the most ce)- 
ebrated products of Astronomical skill, with an air of grandeur 
which well corresponds with the elevated ends of the science, to 
whose promotion the spot is consecrated, and in comparison with 
which, our attempts at rural magnificence must appear tame for cen- 
turies. The edifice itself lays no strong claims to architectural sym- 
metry. It has rather the appearance of a castle at a distance—an 
immense pile, to which successive domes have been added, to suit 
the convenience of successive ubservers. Within we have an epit- 
ome of the history of Astronomy, in the instruments belonging to 
different eras, and which mark the progress of the science, In one 
apartment the old sextants, belonging to the age of Flamsted and 
Halley, with the identical telescope, by the aid of which Bradley 
discovered the aberration of light. In another, the more perfect in- 
struments of a later date, until, at length, we find our feet upon the 
first meridian, with the magnificent ten foot transit and mural circles 
of Troughton before us. 

The rival Observatory, at Paris, was built a little earlier than that 
at Greenwich, under the auspices of Louis XIV. It isabout a mile 
directly south of the old Palace of the Luxembourg, between which 
and the Observatory, extends a walk perhaps twenty rods in width, 
skirted on the right by a noble forest, and, farther on, passing 
through grounds tastefully arranged after the method of the French. 
The Observatory is a noble building in general, quadrangular in its 
shape, and regular io its appearance—though of a form of architec- 
ture somewhat unique. It was founded in 1664, and occupied eight 
years in building. ‘The instrumentsin thisf{Observatory, though less 
interesting and valuable as connected with the history of Astronom- 
ical science, are probably, at present, not less perfect than those at 
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Greenwich. ‘Thus much must suffice on the history of Observato- 
ries, which are, at present, endowed with princely munificence in 
most of the European Capitals. 















NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Tue illness of the Editor during the past month, bas prevented an 
examination of many books which have been put into his hands. 
We can do little more than give the titles of a few of them. 







First Lessons 1x Geometry; with practical applications in 
Mensuration and Artificers work and Mechanics. By Charles 
Davies, Author of a full course of Mathematics. A. T. Barnes 
& Co., Hartford. 1839. 


C. Cornetu Tacitt Histortarum Lisar Quingue. Accedit de 
Moribus Germanorum Libelius ; Julii Agricole Vita; de Orato- 
ribus Dialogus. Cum Excerptis Varioruin Notis. Editio Altera. 
Novi-Portus, Conn., Sumtibus B. et Gul. Noyes. 1538. 











M. Torin Ciceronis ap Quintum Fratrem Diatoc: Tres De 
Oratore. Cum Excerptis Variorum Notis. Editio Tertia. Novi- 
Portus : Sumtibus B. et Gul. Noyes. 1839. - 

The text of these editions of Tacitus and Cicero, has been well se- 
lected. The notes, many of which are selected, and a large part of 
which are iu Latin, are brief, pertinent, and judicious, They were 
prepared by Professor Kingsley, of whom we think it not too high 
praise, to say that he is the most accurate and careful Latin scholar 
our country has produced, 















Notice To our Supscripers. 






With this Number the publication of the Annals of Education 
will cease. m 

The Editor retires with somewhat of regret, from a !abor which 
has been pleasant to him, to other occupations which this has too 
much interrupted. ; 

The editors who have exchanged with this work, will of course, 
discontinue the exchange onthe receipt of this Number. 

The Publishers would say to those whose subscriptions are yet 
due, which number is very large, that it is necessary to close the pe- 
cuniary concerns of the work at once ; and that it is owing to this 
neglect on the part of the subscribers that it is deemed expedient to 
discontinue the publication. 


























